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more accurately the precise position of the base of the
arytenoid cartilage upon the vocal chord. We may, for
instance, describe this position as the anterior section of
the posterior half. If, now, such a horizontal direction is
given to the base of the arytenoid cartilage of either side
that the anterior angle of their bases come into contact,
a very different shape will be given to the glottis. The
larger anterior halves of the two vocal chords, which lie
between this angle and the thyroid cartilage, will, namely,
be so closely approximated, that only a narrow fissure
will be left between them; the two posterior halves, on
the contrary, form the sides of a short, open triangle, the
base of which lies against the plate of the cricoid car-
tilage. It is evident that tone can only be created by
the anterior of these two parts ; hence it is called glottis
vocalis, or better, pars vocalis glottidis. The posterior
portion, from the manner in which it exemplifies the law
that the air-passages must always be open, is called the
glottis respiratoria) or better, pars respiratoria glottidis.
The portions of the vocal chords which are thus separated
by the arytenoid cartilages are, therefore, regarded as sepa-
rate ligaments, and are called, from their attachments,
the crico-arytenoid and the thyro-arytenoid ligaments.

Thus the movement of the arytenoid cartilages adjusts,
by a voluntary act, the anterior larger portion of the
glottis for the production of sound, while, in a quiescent
state, the entire glottis stands wide open and allows the
current of air to pass through unhindered. If, however,
the glottis is to produce a tone after being adjusted in
this manner, it is clear that the current of air must be
driven through it with a certain amount of force; this,
however, is impossible as long as the glottis respiratoria
remains open, offering an easy escape to the current of
air. It follows, therefore, that if the glottis vocalis is to
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